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Sumwary 



/ 



Oklahoma Stat* Unlvarslty has developed an Internship or professional 
practice activity as a part of a new professional program ending with a 
Master of (designated) Engineering degree. The program has now been offere 
for four years In all engineering disciplines. Development of the profes-^ 
slonal practice activity has been supported partly by the National Science/ 



Foundatlo^ under 'Grant Nt<mber 6Z-2641. 

This report on the third and final year of the grant documents the 
Impleftentatlon and assessment of the professional practice portion of the 
degree program. |rom the experiences gained by different approaches to 
professional practice, a composite recommendation Is suggested as af'best 
way" for other Institutions to Implement slich an activity. 
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INTRODUCTION 

^ ' T ht D ivisi o n o» E nsi ln ger fng at Oklatiww S Utrir r ilvefrniy hd s deve^^^^ 



a new practlce-orlentiad degree program In Its professional 'engineering cur- 
ricula. The new degree is a designate^) master's degree (M.Engr.) program 
which differs significantly from the existing research master's degree (M.S.) 
program. Included Is an Internship which Is an off-campus activity for 
which the students receive appropriate academic credit. The new degree 
program has been offered for approximately foiir years In all Schools of 

♦ 

Engineering, while tKe professional practice activity was added with support 
from the National Science Foundation)^ ^ 

Implementing the profe^lonal practice activity has represented d major 
part of the effort In getting the new program on line. Developing Industry 
support and cooperation^ and coordinating the first few classes of students, 
posed the problems, most of which have been successfully overcome. Several 
common problems emerged In the various experiences of the Individual Schools. 
Jhe methodologies they employed are the basis of a composite recommendation 
for other institutions ci©s1der1ng such a program. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 



Oklinoma State (Jn^vtrslty ^llows a currlcular concept of a Profession- 
al/School of Engineering, one embodying all of the graduate and undergraduate 
degree programs X)Y the Division's Schools. The degree programs are built 
on a common pre-englneering base of 60 semester credit hours, as shown In 
the following chart. ^1 so required for admission to the professional sqhool 
level Is a demonstrated competence in certain math, physics, and chemistry 
courses. Qualified students transferring to OSli. f rom o^ther universities or 

4 

from junior colleges may enter the professional program directly (at the 
junior level) or may need to take additional pre-engineering work to gaifj 
admission. . All students must also have a cumulative grade-point average of 
2.3/4.0 for admission to the undergraduate professional school. 

During the junior year the student takes a standard program in a given 
dlscljj^^e. but the paths diverge at the fourth year. There begin two pos- 
sible paths: (1) the student may organize a plan of study encompassing 60 
hours (two years) which will yield both the B.S, degree and the designated 

Master of-Engineering. or (2) the research-oriented student may plan for 

f / 
the traditional Master of Science program beginning the/fourth year, obtain 

the B.S. degree in the usual way, and enter the graduaice college. Students 
desiring no graduate study may of course opt out with/the standard. accredited 
B.S. degree. ^ — ^ 

Although it is not explicitly depicted in the currlcular chart; the • 
student completing a Master of (designated) Engineering degree may elect 
to continue toward the Ph.D. degree with no penalty, and. by the same tokew. 

■ • ■ • ■ , ^ ■ ■ y 

students entering the graduate college from other universities may .usually 
enter the Master of (designated) Engineering program with little If any 
difficulty* • \ 
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Eventually the parallel paths for the research oriented programs and 
t he p f o f gsstOT^T pm 1 1 ce p rog raw wt Tr yrgt nrt ^rr Ue~epi n pTeW^^ ^ ~ ' 

the practice-oriented Doctor of Engineering degree. This win serve the 
needs of students who tend to be more design or synthesis oriented than re- 
search oriented. The majo^^ difference between the two doctoral degrees will 
be in the Ijreparation for and emphasis on research, or practice, and not one 
of quality. The planned Doctor of Engineering program is expected to have 
simi^aV grade requirements and to meet the criteria of the Graduate College ^ 
in all respects. 

A significant difference between the Master of (designated) Engineering 
and the Master of Scfience degrees is that the M.Engr. student must complete 
a three to 12-month internship, Instead of doing a research report or a 
thesis. During this Internship the student is actually an employee of the 
sponsoring company and is under the direct supervision of a qualified engi- 
neer. He must submit periodic reports and a comprehensive final report, 
over which he must stand an oral examination upon his return to campus. In 
most of the Division's Schools the student receives from 6 to 8 semester 
credit hours far the completed internship, which is comparable to the credit 
awarded for a Master of Science thesis. The emphasis for the courseworR 
is on preparation for the practice of the profession. The student must 
take at least 24 hours— the same number required of'the student in the M.S. 
program. 

Since the internship experience is such ah important part of the M.Engr. 
program, rules and guidelines were established tb assure the student >^ useful 
educational experience and measuVable professional development during the 
professional practice. These guidelines, given in the appendix, are sum- 
marl zed in the next section. 
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IMPLEHENTATION OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 



\ 



Implementation of a program of professional practice requires that the 
industrial "community participate directly in the educational program. This 
requires certain concessions fjpom the participating companies since the 
training of an intern represents more effort and planning than normal re- 
crjjiyng practices. The professional practice experience is more demanding 
of the student than the typicaV educational program. Hence, the most im- 
portant step in implementing the program was to inform the companies as to 
what was required. This phase was begun by having a series of meetings 
around the state to which representatives of most of the major firms were 
invited. The features of the^ogram were discussed in broad terms. Then 



after these initial meetings with executives, individual faculty membfers 
visited each prospective company to give detailed information about the in- 
ternship program. A number of commitments to employ interns resulted be- 
' fore the program had actually begun to generate large numbers of students. 

SOME GUIDELINES DEVELOPED • * 

. During the first two years most of the effort regarding internship was 

spent in working with the supervising enn-ineer in injjus.try (the' preceptor) 

to develop satisfactory internship experiences.- Many of the sponsors ini- 

tially tended to view the internship as an extended training period arid 

• ■■ " . ■ . ' . » • 

considerable problems arose until both the pireceptors and faculty had gained 

t . ■ 

experience in setting up the projects. From this initlalexperimentation 
came a set of guidelines which have provided a permanent basis for the in- 
. ,tern$hip program. The salient feature's of these guidelines are summarized 
as follows: \ . 




1. The faculty, the industrial sponsors of professional practice', and 
th e I n tenrlr i y scuUe nt al l mii gyree on th^ nature of the p roje ct, iH e itive T " 
of responsibility, and on the responsibilities of each party* Each student 
must have a designated industrial advisor (preceptor) and .a faculty advisor 
who must confer periodically on. the student's progress. The student must 
show his understantjRj of the project by submitting a written problem state- 
ment early in the program. 

Z. The project submitted by the company must deal with actual "live" 
engineering problems--nex!er a make-work or hypothetical study. Jhe project 
must have a schedule, with definite time constraints^and time limits. 

♦ 

3. The project must be sufficiently advanced as to challenge the stu- 
dent's engineering skills develbped during his senior year. 

4. The student must complete certain reporting requirements on the 
in.ternship in addition to the normal reporting required by the company. 

5. Evaluation of the pfofesstonal practice experience is made by the 

faculty, with input from the student's supervisors at the company. 

■ . 'I ■ . 

6. The student must spend at least his last semester in residence on 
the campus. This prevents the student from'saving the internship until the ' 
end of his program, merging it into a permanent job and still meeting the . 
internship requirements. In one or two cases initially this happened and • 

it was difficult to assess the quality of the work; more importantly the 
student would lose the educational benefit of adjusting his plan of study 
to fit new interests gained in his period of professional pracjtice. 

These guidelines wer6 designed to provide maximum flexibility within 
each School. The following sections will document specific differences, and 
features in the various schools, as well as the problems encountered. . v- 



THE IfTTERNSHIR EXPERIENCE . 
^ The guidelines for ImpTimentatlon of the Professional Program at Okla- 
homa State University* were developed by a committee to guide the faculty 
In Integrating the Internship program Into the existing system. Each School . 
however, was Implicitly given a wide range of freedom to develop Its own 
program to best suit Its IndlvlduaV^nteds. The clientele of each School 
Is Somewhat different. For Instance, the graduates of one School find jobs 
primarily with the large petrochgrnloal -firms, whereas the students of another 
School go mainly to consulting firms. The diversity between such employers 
forces different approaches to setting up a successful Internship program^-*" 

' Each of the 'Schools designated one man to coordinate the Internship 
program. In some cases It was the school head. In other cases a faculty 
member was given som^freleased time to do the necessary coordinating.. 

The method of developing thfe Internship positions also varied among 
Schools. As an example, one School asked all of its potential" sponsors to 
submit job descriptions severaT montlis iiT advance t)f an Internship. The 
coordinator then matched the position with an appropriate student in ad- 

vance of the actual starting time (summer, in this case), thus allowing 
the student time to become familiar with the problem. In other Schools the 

placement of each student was handled more in the same vein as in an employ- 
ment agency. The departmental coordinator, working from a list of potential 
sponsors supplied by the overall College of Engineering coordinator, would 
then make the initial contact with the firm and set up an informal inter- 
view or have the student's credentials submitted to the prospective employer. 
In^inany instances problems arose when companies would reject students that 

they considered not exactly qualified for their long-term hiring program. It 
• ■■ i • 

^Copies are available from the authors (see appendix). 



was gtntrally easy to place an outstanding Student with a high grade-point 
average but difficult to find suitable positions for students- wTth inore 
inodest credentials. • *k 

The time period oT Ihternship varies from one School to the next. The 
shortest has been from mid-May to September, and the longest over one year. 
Most of the Schools fav^r a minimum of a fall or spring semester, and for 
financial reason^ a student often clpts io take the summer as well, since 
most students work at summeic jobs anyway. In a few instances students have 
elected to stay on the job. an extra semester, particularly when the project 
is something they might wish to^ see ,to the finish, or when, they h^e finan- 
cial^ problems. . 

All Schools now have rigorous report recjuirements whl^h are at least 
... ^ - , ^ ^ . ■ 

as stringent as those for the Master of Science Report option. The student 

is requested to submit progress reports, with the format varying from School 
to School; and he must submit a final report at the end of the Internship. 
Thfe format and style of the final report again depends upon the guidelines 
of each SchooV and the repjrrt may or may hot be' finished by the time the 
student returns to campus. In many instances 'tjie student will sub^n.it com- 
pany documentation as addenda to his report! In a few Qases the student's 
report has in turn satisfied the company's internal report requirements. . 
\^ Most of the reports have been completed without undue difficulty about 
proprietary Information or other Industry restrictions: However, two or 
three reports were temporarily held since they contaiWd proprietary Infor- 
matio'h. In those instances^ the student's examining conmittee attended 
an oral exam of the student at company headquarters and were able' to thor-. 
oughly review the report there. Such occasional restrictions are not ^ 
unexpected since tl)e top level work of all companies usually involves a 
degree of sensitlvitoi'. , 




STUDENT SJ^LECTION ANP RECRUITMENT 

growth of' the H\Engr. program has been steady and somewhat faster 
than might have been predicted. Altho.ugh engineering enrol Iment was at a 
}wf point In the beginning, a number of good students were attracted to 
the pHftram on the basis of professional practice In lieu of a thesis. 
Since the period of Internship could Immediately follow the B.S. certifi- 
cation, some students found this period a time In which to reevaluate pri- 
orities by working a few months away from the campus. A few of them chose 

* ■ 4 , 

not to return to school, but with most. It seemed that the period of Intern- 
ship was a pleasant. If not financially, profitable, break from the routine . 
of classes « ' " • • ^ 

V s 

Some students were attracted to the M.Pngr. pregram for the wrong reasons 
an easier route to a Masters Degree, a way of finding a job In a tight mar- 
ket, or an Interlude between school and a final job. Some of ^hese atti- 
tudes were developed unwittingly by some prel^lnary star\dards and guidelines 
which later proved to need modification. 

^ Student acceptance and attitudes toward the quality of the program In 
almost all Schools Is. currently very good. Of at least half of the Schools 
It can b^ said that the most capable students, are enter.ing the.M.Engr. program. 

As each Schpol developed Its own specific guidelines, a clear pattern 
began to emerge. In some of the Schools the competition for the graBuate 
student was keen. Because of sponsored- research projects on campus, students 
could find acceptable jobs t)n such research projects and most elected to take 
the conventional M.S. route, rather than the practice-oriented degree program. 

.Other Schools, however* developed the philosophy that although they would 

■ ■ ■ f ' - ■. * 

temporarily lose the services of the graduate student, he would still be 

available for th# epproxlmate yearVs residency and could be even a more 
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vttludblt studtnt after an Inttrnshlp with Industry. In at least two of the 
Schools only the most outstanding students a^^e permitted Into the program. 
These, upon their return to, campus, are then given w^oyment on research 
projects of their Interest, so they make a'-jiouble cowjbutlon to the program. 

Students now apparently regard'the program as different, and not Infer- 
ior, and this* In fact. Is what the various faculties have been trying to 
promote during this start-up period. All Schools have become more restr^lc- 
^ tlve, islnce after the fl^st-year experiences It became obvious that only a 

superlbr student could actually finish an Internship, complete the report, 
ind accomplish project completion In the relatively short time allotted. 
It was obvious that the iiecessary self-pacing In the student's program was 
an additional pressure not faced by the^Master of Science student* who of ten 
Is permitted to progress at his own laokadalslcarpace. In fact the exami- 
nation and enforcement of the Master of (designated) Engineering criteria 
\ has In some Instances caused a healthy reanalysis of the criteria for the 

: " -. ' ■ . r ■ ■ - . J ■ 

Master of Science degree. In som^ School's new Criteria have been established 

- ' f ■ 

for the M.S., requiring th«t the rate of satisfactory progress be comparable 
no that required of the Master of (designated) Engineering candidate. 

At least three of the Schools currently are putting a sizable propor- 
tlon of their best students, and In one case all. Into the program. The 
other Schools have "taken the basic stance that this program o^^on wi 1 1 be 
available to the quality students who want It but no effortywlll be made 
to expand this program at the expense of the M.S. prograjj<; 

FACULTY -PARTICIPATION 

In the initial phases It seemed appropriate to assign coordinating 
duties to one person In each School. The$e coordinators worked together 
with an overall coord1l»at6? to fln^ suitable Internship positions.* This 



activity wds» In fact, the one In which most of the NSF Grant funds were 
expended. . ♦ 

In about half of the Schools the coordinator served as the advisor to 
the Interns/whereas in the others the coordinatdr passed the duties on to 
other fJiculty. Plans have been made by some Schools to ensure that the 
advisory duties are spread hmng the faculty in the future. 

There was some concern initi.ally that the individual professor might 
not be recognized for his advisement work with off-campiis Interns. However, 
in an Informal survey earlier this year, most of the faculty now feel that 
the supervision of one intern (exclusive of actually finding the position) 
probably required less time than the direction of an on-campus thesis or 
report student. , ^ 

All coordinators agree that most of the effort lies in sorting throlj^gh 
the various Industry prospects to tie a student jto a. suitable position. All 
of these people also feel that stronger demands should be made of the com- 
panies for support on a programmed basis so that less "employment agency" 
activity is need^, . ^ 

It is important to Involve many faculty members in the operation and 
to do this the internship to|ics must dffer "professional growth, or- at least 

be in the general spfeciaUy area of the men involved: 

- ■ I. ^ 

INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE- " " . , ' 

The reception which industry gives^the internship program is Important 
for two reasons. First, the cooperation of industry is needed to ensure 
that the professional practice experience me6ts the guidelines discussed 
earlier, and, second, the market value of the Master of (designate) Engl- 
neering graduate is affected by overall Industrial acceptance. 



Some dlfflculty^was, encountered Initially In the personnel classifica- 
tion poUcles of some, companies, those unwilling or unabltf to create a new 
job xVasslflcatlon, Hence the 'Intern could be accommodated at Jthe comj)any 
only as a tempora^ry or summer employee. .These barriers have been broken 
down or circumvented, and some companies have actually created a permanent 
rptating position to accommodate the interns. In the few cases where the 
compaoy Is willing only to give summer employment and tinable to n^ke a 
distinction between the Inti^rn ^nd the routine temporary employee. It has 
been necessary t6 terminate the program. 

After the- first -two semesters of operation the need was felt for better 
communication with the Industrial sponsors. Toward -this end a "Preceptor 
Day' was organized which has become an annual event. The preceptors are 
recognized at a luncheon for their contributions, and, more Importantly., 
discussion sessions a r|i helcl for students, faculty, and preceptors lo ex- 
amine areas of common concern. These sessions have become Increasingly 
fruitful In the last three years ^nd have undoubtedly Influenced the com- 
panles as well as, the thinking of the faculty. Some of the most cbmmonly ' 
made comnents at these meetings can be summarized as follows: 

1. The preceptors were pleaded with the technical competence displayed 
by the students and were surprised to learn that the Intern was capable of 
functioning at a higher professional level than thought possible.' 

2. Mar\y of the preceptors believed that even though the internship 
was brief, the company J^as usually able to realize some profit from the 
Intern. 

3. The preceptprs, as they became familiar, with the students, found 
they could assign moi4 responsibility to; Interns^' 



4. Many of tht tompanle^ believed that a longer period of Internship 
Is desirable since Inevitably some time is lost while the student becomes 
acclimated to his new surroundings. 

5. Host of the preceptors bellefve that more Interaction with the - 
students' supervising professors wouTd be helpful/ Although a company may 
have sponsored several Interns, each new preceptor will need orientation 
from the. faculty. 

6 . The mps t commonly heard complain t w<as. that, the Interns are def i<>1ent 
In written communication skills and engineering graphk skills. 

SOME ^Pfl^T I OHAl' PROBLEMS . » ' - • 

Following Is a summary of some problems encountered by faculty and stu- 

dents during selections or Implementations of Internship. The llsj: Is not 

. ' t. " ■ . 

exhaustive but H Intended to gfve some Idea of the minor difficulties that 

can arise^ 

1. Two diffeirent students w6re Involved in strikes at their respective 
companies. Since company pol1c> often requires engineers to man the assembly 
line equipment, the students had to put aiside their Internship projects and 
in fact, one of the students eventually had to transfer to another company. 
Strikes are part of real life, but unfdV'tunately do not add to the tec^hnical 
cQfnpetence Of the jstudent. 

2. One student caused considerable embarrassment By playing one com- 
pafiy against another to get a better Internship salary. This situation 
arose when a company delayed so Ibng on making a, decision about accepting 
an intern that Other prospective, employers had to be contacted. 

3. It has been difficult to find godd Internship positions for ijr^ter- * 
national students lacking permanent visas. 



4. A ftw companies are overly "choosy" in accepting Interns. Some 
would Tike to sift through six top candidates and pick out the best man. 

5. Some students have "failed" the interview with the proipectKe 
preceptor. Students need to be Instructed how to 1\iterv1ew effectively— and 
need a proper sense of direction. A student who may have excellent creden- 
tials but Is not well motivated, or who has not set his priorities, can be 

5 

a problem. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR /IMPLEMENTING 

AN INTERNSHIP PReeWM* AT OT^jER UNIVERSITIES 



' The following reconii«nd«t1ons are directed toward schools contefflp.1ating 
professional programs with internship. The situation may vary with regard 
to industrial support, state support, nearness to metropolitan centers, or 
working relationships with government research labs. Universities in any 
of the industrialized mfdwestern states would probaM^^ 

»\ . *^ "i ' " " ^ 

culty in finding good assignments for interns. Institutions in more sparsely 
polpulated states vlTthout Industrial ties might have to spend more effort 
to organize Internships. but^Jn efther ease these procedures if followed 
will help to smooth the start-up process. The main recommendations are as 
follows:. . . , , 

1. Industry Cooperation ^ 
Industry must be sold the idea that they must participate in developing the 
professional program. This commitment must, be more than the casual donation 
of a few scholarships or grants-in-aid. Industry must actively participate 
in the program and must be willing to make definite long-term commitments 

■ ■ , V 

to create A atmosphere of professional development, and to provide satisfac- 
tory preceptors to guide the students. This, of course, is costly, and it 
involves far more effort than required for the standard training program.*^ In 
the Ideal arrangement, a compfiny wITl guarantee a position for an intern at\ 
a specified time. This makes ItVoss'lble to match the student with a posi- 
tion well before the starting date. 

The abovementloned'arrangement must be sold to top managemeiit. since 
most first-line engineering managers cannot make that i;ype of commitment. 
But it is Important that tt>e operational details be "sold" to the manager, 
for wUhout his' support and enthusiasm the program would suffer^ . 



2. On-Cwnpu* Cowdlimtton * , . 
It 1$ htlpful to have a central coordinator on campus t6 provide help In 
developing the proper ties with appropriate Industries. 
3.. Student Selection 

ThB Intern will represent the School and should be selected with care. Only 
people with demonstrated skills In writing. In being "self -starting," and 
In working In groups should be considered-. A weak student can cause more 
damage to the reputation of the program than three gpod ones can repair. 
' A student good In classes or In research will nofj necessarily excel In the \ 
Industrial arena. The program will be more attractive and successful In the 
long run if the^di«|1ss1on criteria are stringent at the beginning. If the 
idea emerges that the program Is a cheap way to get a master'^ edegree, .t+^e ' 
better students will go elsewhere. 

4. Intern Placement 

The student should be matched witji a potent^t^ position with as Little Inter- 
viewing or bargaining as possible. If preferences of location, salary, 
wife's employment, and other factors are applied it makes the selection 
process a ponderous qhe. The student should be concerned only ^Vh the 
quality of the experience and not so much about salary and locations It 
is probably of rttore benefit to. the stuilent to'intern in a region foreign' 
to him. < , " 

5. Preparation for Internship 

A seminar course or simtlar mechanism should be employed to prepare the stu- 
dent for the internship". He should be familiarized with^ihe report require-, 
ments, the company organizatlQli," and the products or services. 

6. Schedul Ing • , ' 

Scheduling of the Internship period will- always pose a* problem for the reason 
that normar two-semester ceurse sequences ire often disruptedi This places ^ 



ft burden on th« /4cwl ty to dtslgn a program of courses specifically for the 
professional program. , Coordinating the program will be simpler If all In- 
terns can be handled In groups or "classes" so that course Scheduling Is 
predictable. 

7. Orientation and Qualifications of Preceptors 

The Intern's supervisor at the company must know exactly what 1« expected 
of hlm^^ he should have some specific written guidelines to follow. It ^ 
follows ttiat the preceptor must be a qualified engineer by experience and 
training. ' 

8. On-Campus Internships 

The temptation to create an Internship on campus should be avoided since ' 
.the main benefit from Internship is to learn how tt) function in an indus- 
trial setting. 

9. Completion of Reports apd Exams 

Each student shoLld have an advisory committee to help him complete his 
'program. The committee should see that the student meets pertain deadlines 
for submitting reports and scheduling, exams. It is Important tiiat the final 

- . . ■ '-^ ■ • 

report be completed as soon after the internship period as possible. 

10. Continuing Industry Recruitment ^ 
Plans should be made to invest resources tn a continuous system of seeking 
support from additional companies. It is important that new, exciting in- 
ternship opportunities be sought; th^se can in tiirn be used to attract ex-'' 
eel lent students. Also, since company personnel often are transferred, the 
faculty advisor Will find he must ^tart over with a new ^preceptor every year 
or so« * 
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CONCLUSIONS 

. 1, The concept of professional practice Is sound and can contribute 
to the professional development of the student. / 

2. The "Guidelines" as discussed are a reasonable method of controlling 
the program without creating specific, restrictive rOles that might cause 
problems In the various schools within a university. Each school must de- 
velop Its own operational structure. 

. 3. Additional resources will be needed as the program expands: travel 
money, faculty released time, and conference expenses. Industrial, partlci- 
patlon will need to be both broadened v^nd expartded as the number of students^ 
grows. \ ^ 

4. The quality of the students* supervision during Internship, has 
usually been gpod. as ratdd by the faculty. 

5. The placement of Interns must be reduced to a more automatic or 
systematic procedure to save facuilty time. This can be done by seeking 
companies willing ta commit themselves to a guaranteed number of interns 

\ \. ■ ■ ■ 

per year or to create special "rotating" positions. 

L 

c ■ ■ " 

6. Other than the Irvltlal placement problem, most participating fac- 
ulty members believe that supervising an Interr) requires no more time than 
the direction of a research thesis or report, and less .time 1n some cases. 

1\ The quality of the program, must be emphasised, as well as the ^ 
ways In which professional practice offers an option completely different 
from the. classic M.S. program. 

.■ ^ * V ■ . ■ 

V . ■■ 

8. The first four yeatrs of operation have proved that the professional 
degree Is marketable and Is attractive to a reasonable numbter of quality 
students. . i 



9. The M.Engr. dtgree will cont1nu« as a path parallel to the tradi 

\ - 
tlonal M.S. program/ but^ot in particular competition with It, because of 

the different emphasis of the M.Engr* degree. 

10. The temptation must be resisted to use the M.Engr, program ^o 

help the mediocre students develop or matures. The Internship program can 

succeed only If strong students are available. ^ 
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' FOREWORD 



This handbook has been designed for faculty advisors 
to have available to them. the guidelines and procedures 
relating to the educational programs in t*he Professional 
Schools of Engineering. The handbook may be useful to 
Students seeking information about their programs, but con- 
tains more detailed information than students normally 
require. On the other hand, the answers to some questions 
faculty advisors will e-ncounter may not be found in this 
handbook because 

(1) many procedures have been left to each school 
to establish, 

(2) limited experience with the program prevents 
our anticipation qf all the problems which 
will surely arise, 

<■ ^ ■ • 

(3) some procedural details ar^import ant 'only to 
the staff of the Dean's Officd, and 

(4) the information would duplicate that. contained 
in ot^er documents available. to advlsprs (e.^., 
the Undergraduate Catalog). ^ « 

Suggestj.bns for the revision of this handbook and 
questions pertaining «to its content should be directed to 
the Associate Director of Instruction. '^'v 



INTRODUCTION . 



This handbook has been ' prepared to help In the advise- 
ment of students in ..the Professional Schools of the Collfege 
of Engineering. These Profeissional^Schools ^conduct what 
fiave been called Professional Progpai!t!f>l^ading »to the Mastf^r 
of (designated) Engineering degrees as we^^>as programs lead- 
ing to bachelor's degrees, to the Master of Science degree, 
and to the Doctor of Philosophy degree. The Graduat|p faculty 
of the Professional Schools conduct the graduate portions of 
these programs under the auspices of the Graduate College; 

The Prof esisional Programs! are academic programs distin- 
guished by periods of internship in engineering practice , 
carried out ^ in cooperation with industry and/or government. 
Students whose career goals involve the practice of engineer- 
ing design and development Should be encouraged t6 pursue the 
Professional Programs, the Master of Science and Ph.D. pro- 
grams are gjenerally, more appropriate for students whose career 
goals are research-oriented. 1/ 

"Minor differences in the procedures a student must fal- 
low, depending: on which of the programs he is pursuing, are 
explicitly'^noted in these guidelines. Th^se differences are 
primarily due to the necessity to provide more flexibility in 
scheduling f©r those students whose professional practice 
will take then),, off campus for a period of <three to seven 
months.. ^ < . 

SUMMARIZED PROCEDURES FOR. ADVISORS 

Eleven procedural steps, other than- routine enrollment 
and participation in class axjtlvitles, have been identified. 
The differences between procedures applicable, to the Profes-* 
sional Programs, and tc^a combined BS-MS progrs^m occur in 
chrondloglcal order tind In detail, but . not in the necesS'sity 
that action 6n th^. part of the student , or' his advisor , or „ 
both, be taken.": ->.' t 

. . • ■ .. ., . . • ■ i> ■ 

,A table ^(Flgfure 1) titled "Summary of Procedui^es for 
Master 's*: Degrees In Engineering" is presented below. This 
summary is patterned after the "l^ummary of Procedures for 
Miister's Degrees!' publ^hed by the Graduate College, modified 
to add e^pp^licltly the. procedures applicable to graduate-^ 
profeAdloiml^ stucrents and show how they compare wl,th pro- 
cedures ap^llcaiMe to Master of Science" degree candidates. 
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Figurt 1 



Copies of thie aummary tablu should bo readily available to 
students so that they niay.be kept alert to the actions and 
procedures that ^re expec^ted of them. 

The 'following instructions are keyed to the eSman num- 
erals along the left margin of the VSummary of Procedureis . " 
In each case, sufficient d©ta;H is added to provide advisors 
with the informatipn needed to properly assist the affected 
students. 

I. All engineering students wishing to qualify for a 

degree(s) from the College of Engineering (except > 
. architectural engineeriiig;) are expected to make 

application for admission to a profession&l school. ^ 
, Detailed procedures and qual-ifictit ions are given on •* 

page e, (Eligibility for Admission to a Profes- 

siohal School). 

After the appropriate action by a Professional 
School and the Dean's Office, the school head's 
c office will receive a student file for each student 
admitted. The file will contain a Student Progress 
Check List indicating ^at^ of admission (see page 6), 
and a Professional School Plan of Study showing pre- 
engineering ^rel^ciencies, If any. 

^11. The professional school plan of study, patterned ^ ^ 
after Appendix A, is prepared early enough to alert 
a student seeking an ME degree to the n^ed to- 
sfchedule around his professional practice should his 
assignment take him off, campus.^ It also provides an 
early indication of when that internship will occur. 

The front side of the plan of^-sTudy shows the com- 
plete undergraduate portion of the total Professional 
Program, including enough information to provide the 
basis for a graduation check. Graduate level courses 
are listed on the. reverse Sld^ of the^plan. When 
such hours are to be scheduled prior to admission to % 
the Graduate College', it sWuld be apparent from 
entry in the "Term" column. A signed copy of the 
plan is transmitted to the office of the Dean of 
Engineering where an additional copy is made before 
the original is sent to the (Graduate College to . 
serve as the student's preliminary graduate plan of 
study. Students who will pursue an MS degree should 
follow the procedures abo^e with respect to under- 
graduate enrollment /but the procedures In the graduate 
catalog shc^uld be followed with respect to courses 
taken for gra<jiuate credit. ^ ° 
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III. E»oh student who wiohes to schedule course work 
listed for graduate credit prior to qualifying 
fo<* his BS degree should be supplied with a form 
(see Appendix B) to obtain bis instructor.'s 
^aeXnowiedgment that the coursl is being taken for 
giraduate ;oredit . The form should be completed 
djirihg the first five weeks of the term and returned 
to the school head ' s- ofJice where the approval is 
recorded on the Studenjr Progress Check List before 
l>eing sent to the Graduate College. 

Stud^ats should understand that graduate credit 
for cpurse work taken as an undergraduate is not 
actually conferred until completi<5h* of the entire 
Master's degree program. Such work cannot be 
transferred as graduate work. * 

e 

IV. Planning for professional practice, thesis, or 
independent self-study involves naming of an ad~ 
^ visory committee as well as completing arrangements 
between student and sponsor. The chairman of the 
advisory committee' assumes responisibility to see 
that the guidei^lnes relating to professional prac- 
tice (page 13) i or to thesis (^ee graduate catalog) 



V. Prior to pre-enrollment for the term during which' 
minimum requirements for BS certification will have 
been met (see page 11) a graduation check is per-, 
formed in the school head's office, based on the 
front side of the Professional School Plan of Study. 
* In the case of students who Vill seek graduate- 
professional status, this check should determine 
whether the student could Jieceive a BS degree at the 
end of the term if all completed work, including 
that designated as graduate m the plan of study, 
were^ counted. The advisor should also note the work 
on the plan of study needed to complete the require- 
ments for the BS degree for which the course work 
Intended for graduate credit could be substituted. 
This check is also performed for students stopping 
with a BS or expecting to continue for an MS. The 
check sheet is sent to the Regiswar. Any substi- 
tutions of \4ndergradUate courses made after this 
check must be separately communicated to the 



Registrar on Engineering F6rm 23^ The student 
should be advised that if he-apimies for we BS 
degree on the bai^is of BS certijication , hone of the 
work actually used fbr the BS degret can be counted/ 
to meet the requirements for the Master's degree. / 

Thus, he should not apkply for the BS degree xxi^ki^l-- dim'^rr^^-tx^^^" 

courses ,t|ike.n^-^Qj:,,li^jj»aduate credit and used for BS ( , 
certification have been replaced with course work 
not intended for graduate credit. 



VI.. During the lust i^^^ineater An undergraduate status, « 
the studenit -should apjflv for admission t(^ the 
Graduate College. He should apply for "gr^ttduate- 
professional status" if he seeks an MEdegree, or 
••degree-bandldat© status'' If he is an MS or Ph.D 
candidate. This application is routed by the 
Graduate College to the office of the school hea*d 
who sends his reconunendations back to. the Graduate 
College. When approved, the student should be 
advised that all subsequent enrollments should, be 
completed in the Graduate College of flee .- 

VII. The advisory committee monitoring a student's pro- 
fessional practice should notify the school head by 
letter whep all requirements for professional 
practice have been met.. Notice of the result#Of 
the final thesis examination, or oral presentation 
of professional practice results, must be submitted 
to the Graduate College as described In the graduate • 
catalog. 

' ■ . •■ . 

VIII. Degree application^ f 9 j-p[i& .areA«f i lied out at the time 

See Item V> above concerning the premature application ' 
for the BS degree. 

IX. During enrollment for the semester in which all 
requirements for the master's degree will have been ^ 
met, after the course work to be submitted for the 
master's degree is definite, thfe student should pre- 
pare an accurate final plan of study in three copies 
on forms supplied by the Graduate College. The stu- - 
dent's advisor assists in preparation of the final 
plan to insure that the plan conforms to Graduate 
College requirements. ' . 

X. Advisors should expect students to request confirmar- 
tion that all requirements have been met and- properly 
recorded during their final term.. ' If the Student 
Progress Check List is up to date, this confirmation 
should be readily available. 

STUDENT PROGRESS CHECK LISTS 

Because all students in the Professional Schools of 
Engineering will be encouraged to continue for master's degrees, 
and since scheduling problems will require that "many, if not 
most, students will need to schedule woyk bn meeting require- 
ments for the master's degree before complet;j.ng all requirements 
foi* a bach<^lor'ft degree, some of the procedures primarily 
relating tb graduate work must . be.inltiated Wefore a BS degree 
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OKLAHOKA. STATE UNiVtiRSITY Bngr'. Form 33 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL '6 
STyrtfcNT PROGRESS CHECk/lIST ,r 



N«we ^ /studtnt Ntijmber 



A o<)j*if of this form is to be inolud^d' in the file of aaoh etUdont admitted, 
l. Applied for Prof«saion«l Schools ^ • ^ Admitted 



- * . . \ Date / Date 

\\. Profo«3lonal 'School plan of study completed Forwarded by EDO 



, , Date Date i 

The prcltnrinary ptcmdeeoHb^d in the Graduate catalog must be submitted a fter 
\ . acpm saion to th^ Grdiduata Colleg0 for students who expect to Obtain an M. S. degree . 

^III, l^t courses for which «(;;k:novledgement received that they are taken for graduate 
credit prior' to admission to Graduate College. 




Term « y Course deslgi^tlons 



Term . Course designations 

'rhis information is obtained from forfne the student takes to eagh instructor ] 
. involv(^d. The form^ are^ then forwarded to the. Graduate Collegre. ' 

IV. Professional Practice: Company or 

or Thesis; Date Sponsor if any . . 



Preceptor if any ^ ^ Advisory Committee 



Chalrimin 



Member Extra departmental Other 

Coimnenced ; Proposal submitted ' ^ J y \ 

<' 1)kte ! * bate 

. Underline professiomxt practice or thesis in the spaces above as appropriate. 

B.*S. certlf lc5atlan submitted " ; Graduiate hours included ^ 



' Date " , X Number 

This^ certification is^ tantamount to a graduation cheeky but student should be 
advised that uork Emitted cannot bemused for graduate credit if B.S/ degree 
is taken based on this work. 

VI • Application for Graduate College admission: Approved ^ ^ 



Date 

* - . . . ., • , ' 

Rejected (If rejected, indicate if B,S. degree awarded ) ; 

Date ' " ^ Yes or no 
VU. Professional Pt-actlce treatise submitted . Oral presentation; 



Date Date 
M.S. thesis delivered to Graduate College^ . 

„ Date 

Final examlnaclon taken: _^ 

4r- , Date . , . • . 

* vni. Date ex|pected graduation: B.S> Masters 



Date Date 

Remind $tu(^nt he or she must apply fop the- degree. 

IX. Pinal pJ(an of study jubmit ted: . ^ \ 

1 . ■ < Date ■ ] 



cam be conferred. To help adviaorfi keep « student's status 
current, with regard tp ^these procedures, a ''Student Progress 
Check List" (see page 6) has been developed. 

* • • ■ * ' 

A copy 6f the dh^ck list is to be included arrixod to 
the IjjAslde cover of each student folder transferred from the 
office of the Dean of Engineering. It lists proceduraJ steps 
In t\v6 same order and with the. same Roman numerals as found 
in "Summary of ^Procedures. blank entry on this list 
cal,^i attention to the next procedural step to be followed, 
and a notation. of each step is to be made as it is completed. 
The status of a student, with regard to procedures, will be 
immediately evident upon referral to this list.*' 

• ••• .• ■ ■■ - A, , . ■ . ■ 

Italicized notes x>n the check list bri^'ly describe the,,, 
associated procedure and timing, so that anxadvlsor can recog- 
nize what is required without reference to this handbook or 
other Instructions. At least, „that should be , true in the case 
of art advisor who has been through the procedural step pre- 
viously. V ; 
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DISCUSSION 

In succeeding sections of this handbook, sufficient 
•discussion Is presented to describe thr philosophy leading 
< to the adoption of procedures as well as detailed, accounts 
of the procedures themselves. The latter Includes details . 
not of dlre.ct Importance to advlsoi's, but Is included for 
the sake of.' completenesis . , - , 

An illustration jjfortraylng thfe academic functions of 
the Professional Schools appears, in Figure 2. . Here, the . 
two yearns, more or less, of pre-englneeflng work is shown as 
the foundation for ap|)roximat^ly three years of Professional 
School leading to' the master's degrees. An. exit from th^ 
Professional School with the Bachelor of Science degree after 
about two years is also shown for those students whose edu- 
cational goals do not extend beyond the bachelor's degree, 
or who plan their graduate work later or elsewhere. 

"THE PRE~ENGINEERING PROGRAM 

^ The pre-englneering program is largely specified by, 
req«tirements for admission. to the Professional Schools. 
Stated In the most flexible terms, these requirements Include 
(In- addition to acceptance by a Professional School) comple- 
tion of at least sixty (60) semester credit hours at an 
accredited Institution of higher learning and demonstrated 
competence in mathematics through elementary differential 
equations, general chemistry, general physics, a^nd four 
courses in what are commonly ^referred to as the engineering 
sciences. 

The pre-englneering curriculum at Oklahoma State Univers- 
ity is found on the first page of the listings under^^he 
College of Engineering in the publication "Oklahoma State 
University Undergraduate Programs and Requirements . " It com- 
prises the first sixty (60) hours of the "core curriculum" 
»taken by nearly all engineering students. ' Appendix D is 
taken from a flow-chart used In guiding a student's pre- 
englneering preparation. It illustrates alternate routes to 
meeting the academic requirements for students whose high 
school backgrounds do not permit direct entry into first -year 
courses in the nominal pre-engineering program. Course work 
taken at a Junior college or other institution by transfer 
students should substantially equate to that shown for bsu 
students. « ^ " 

, ACADEMIC PROGRaISs IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

The Prof esslonal "Schools in the College of EngineerillgV^ 
as illustrated in Figure 2, offer the upper-division under- 
graduate work, and, under members of the Graduate Cpllege 
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faculty, one or mbre years o^graduate-level work! Because 
of the growing complexity of our technological society, and 
with it the lacreMlng sophistication of the engineering dls- ^ 
ciplines,- all stu4*ent»~«d^l be* encoul'aged to consider the 
master's degree as the first degree |)rovlding ^suff Icient 
training and background to be truly competitive in the pro-., 
fession of engineering, whether the student considers him- 
self applications- or research-oriented. Although the demand 
for engineers wi^h doctorates is developing less rapidly, it 
is believed that increasing numbers of qualified students 
will wish to qualify for Ph.D. 's and, when, the degree becomes *t 
more widely aval labile, the Doctor of Engineering degree. 

./"'■■■ .. . . ■ 

ELIGIBILITY FOR AliMISSION TO A PRbFESSIONAL SCHOOL ' 

A student who, upon satisfactory \cbmplet ion of his cur- 
rent enrollment, will have at least slVty (60) semester credit 
hours of study in an accredited institution, Including demon- 
strated competence in calculus, physics, chemistry, and the 
fundamentals of' engineering science. Is eligible to apply to 
the Professional School of his, choice. Nominally, an overall 
grade point average of 2.3/4.0, computed taking the last grade 
received in any repeated course or* courses, and including 
grades of '*C'V or better in "pre-engiheerlng co^^nt" course 
workjl.e., calculus physics , q^emistry, and. eftfeineerlng 
science), is acceptecT as "demonstrated competence." Appii- «i 
cations received by the Dean's office from students meeting 
these nominal requirements will routinely be forwa.rded to, the 
Profe:Ssional Schdols for review. 

Studentswith satisfactory grades but deficient in up to 
nine (9) hours equivalent oT the course work in the pre- 
engineering program at OSU can be admitted with the understand- 
ing that deficiencies must -be made up while in the Professional 
School. ' p 

Applications from students with marginal]/ grades and/or 
other deficiencies will be forwarded to the Efrof esaional . 
Schools with deficiencies noted and a recommd^ndatlon by the 
Admissions Officer in the Dean's office with respect to admis- 
sion. In addition to the application form, the Dean^s office 
will send pre-engineering evaluation forms (Appendices C and 
D) and a copy of the student's transcript to the Professional 
School to facilitate »eview. ^ ' 

Meads of the Professional Schools will return the appli- 
cation and other forms aft^r review, indicating acceptance 
or rejection for .each appii ca'nt . Where acceptance is recom- 
mended for a student who has not received a favorable recom- 
mendation from the Admissions Officer, the Ax(rnisslons , 
Committee will meet to determine admissibility of the student. 



students not admitted to a Prof6$6loiial School for 
academlo reasons can,.b9 permitted to enroll in the College 
of Engineering for up to two (2) additional terms to repeat 
courses In whio^ competency hap not been satisfactory. Such, 
students can be allowed* to eh/oll in a llmltec^ amount of 
course work in the upper-division curriculum. While ninis 
hojjrs of «uch work, prior to qualifying for admission, is 
nominally regarded as the limit of such course work permit- 
ted, individual cases might find a different number appro-^ 
priate. Counselors .in the Dean's office ^will remain alert to 
the fact that such cburse^ work may not be appllQable if the 
student should change his academic objectives, While virtu- 
ally all of the ;pre-engineering course work can be utilized 
in, for" example, meeting requirements for a BS degree in 
Engineering Technology. 

J. :> 

Thj? Dean's offic^ notii'ies the student whether or not 
he has been accepted by a Professional School. Records for 
stud^ntv^s not admitted to a Professional School will continue 
tp*--De kept in the Dean's office until such time as the stu- 
oent qualifies for and is accepted by a Professional School, 
or is transferred to another academic program. 

Where the Student is admitted to a Professional School, 
the student's records, including the application, evaluation 
form arid transcript , together with a Student Progress Check 
List, and -a Professional School Plan of Study showing defi- 
ciencies, will be sent to the school head's office for 
retention. 



BS CERTIFICATION 

At the presertt time, only the ECPD-accredited BS degrees 
can be awarded to students who become BS certified, sO the 
certification must be in accordance with the degree require- 
ments as shown in "Undergraduate t^rograms and Requirements" 
for each of the schools. (At some future date, it may be 
possible to certify for a degree such as "Bachelor of Science 
in Engineering Studies, "a non-ECPD accredited degree with 
somewhat reduced requirements. ) The criteria for BS certi- 
fication common to the Professional Schools of Engineering 
are as follows : 

(1) One hundred and twenty-four (124) or more semes- 
ter credit hours, including pre-engineering work. 

(2) Completion of all seventy-six (76) semester 
credit hours of "common core" course work. 

(3) Thirty-rnihe (3d) or more semester credit hours 
of upper-division work specified by the Profes- 
sional School. 



(4) IHnliniiin grad« point av^rag^s of 2.0/4.0 as 
cQimputed by the Reglstrai' In pre-englneerlng 
and Profesalonal School course work and 
. 2.0/4.0 In all en^tlneering courses numbered 
30Qa and above. 

As described in the summary section, a student may wish 
to schedu'l.e courses for graduate credit prior to admission 
to^ the Graduate College,- It is anticipated that such work 
will be counted in determining that a student has "a bache- 
lor's degree or the equivalent." This provision is appli- 
cable only to students seeking admission to graduate- 
professional status, and is in recognition of the need for 
greater scheduling flexibility to permit scheduling profes- 
sional practice off~campu« for a period ext^nding over a 
term or more. Students expecting to become '^degree candi- 
dates" in the Graduate College should not. use any course 
work for BS certification except that actually intended. to 
be used for the BS degree. Similarly, a student certified 
for a- BS degree on the basis of work including some intended 
for graduate credit s|iould not apply for and receive his 
degree <^until he has completed course work to replace that 
intended for graduate work. Course work actually used toward 
a BS degree cannot be . counted toward meeting ±he requirements 
for a graduate degree. ^ ^ 



ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 

♦ 

When a student is enrolled in course work that will, 
when taken with his previous work, meet the requirements for 
BS certification, he can apply. for admission to the. Graduate 
College. 

Students who wish to complete wOrk for the Master of . 
Engineering degrees are eligible to apply for graduate- , 
professional status if their grade point -.average in the 
Professional School is 2.*3/4.p or higher,'jand if they will, 
have been certified for a Bachelor of Science. degree by the 
close of the term. 

Applicants for "degr^ candidate" status (i.e., to pursue 
the MS degree) in th* Graduate College will be considered 
for acceptance if "their overall GPA exceeds 2. "3/4.0 and they - 
will have received a bachelor's degree by the clodeof the 
term in which application is made. It has been the practice 
to admit students whose CPA ia below 2. 75/4,0 on probation, 
reqbiring them to complete a semester With a CPA of 3.0/4.0 
or better in order to qualify for continued graduate enroll- 
ment, 

■ ■ . ' ^ ' 

Application for .admission to the Graduate College^ iQ 
submitted on the^lue Tormi In duplicate. The. Graduate 



College routinely seeks the concurrence of the Professional 
School in granting admission. 

. .. V \ 

, GRADUATE STATUS 

In addition to the requirement by the Graduate College 
that a student earn a GPA of 3.0/4-.0 or better for the work 
counted for the master's degree, there are other regulation^ 
Imposed by that College tha^ should be kept in mind by ad- 
visors of Professional School students taking graduate work. 
These regulations are listed in the graduate catalog, but 
are repeated here 'for emphasis. 

. Although tttfe extent of enrdRment for any semester may 
be as great as eighteen (18) semester credit hours, no more 
than sixteen (16) of these can be counted on a plan of study. 
Not j^ess than fifteen (15) hours of the 30 or 32 hours total 
^" course work (i.e., not thesis or report) numbered 
5OO0 or above. 

Professional Program guidelines add further requirements 
to those noted above. ^ Although credit for Professional 
Practice may range frorfc six (6) to twelve (12) semester credit 
hours, not less^than tvfenty-four (24) hdurs of course work 
should be listed on the^ graduate plan of study.. 

*.u Graduate College requirement of a 3.0/4.0 GPA makes 

tnerPi^QiessioniLl Program requirement of 2.5/4.0 for. the " 
three years somewhat redundant . A student entering the grad- 
uate year with a 2.374.0 GPA covering sixty ^iour (04) hours 
will have a 2.5/4,0 if he meets the 3.0/4.0 r'^qulrement for 
thirty-two (32) graduate hours. 

Students who elect the Master of Science degree will 
need to take either thii-ty (30) semester credit hours, 
including not less l^h^n ttwenty-four (24) hours of course 
work if they submit a tMsls (Plan 1) or thirty- two (32) 
semester credit hours if they choose Plan III. (An indepen- 
dent study project is^expected of those students who follow 
Plan III.) /Ti ' , 

PftOFESSION^l. PRACTICE , . 

The goiil of Professional Practice 19 to provide the stu- 
dent with a sound educational experience in the practice of 
engineering. I'he indivld^ual p'tograms are developed in co- 
.operation with industry and government to introduce the stu- 
dent to many facets of real engineering problems, particularly 
the influence of economic and time constraints. 



In order to inaure the auccessful implementation of the 
ale goal, the following guidelines are presented: 

1. The initial selection and definitiojn of the nature and . 
acope of" the* librae t ice, are important to*the ultimate sue 
cesa of an individual's program. The internship exper- 

« ience must, therefore, be planned carefully prior to it 
actual initiation. The following four steps iBtre recom- 
mended. 

(1) There should be an initial discussion between 
the school and the practlcum sponsors about 
. the obJectlxe^5.*^*ct4V'it4re«7;-«ttd Wei of re- 
"^i^ aportslbility required for each proposed prac- 
"H ! tice. ' • 

(2> P^rlpr to any ^rect contact between ajay stu- 
dent and a prdspective sponsor, the school 
Head, or his designated representative, 
should match students with the available 
opportunities. 

(3) An appropriate faculty member and preceptor 
should agree to supervise the activity. The 
iSaculty advisor must be a member or an asso- 
ciate member of the graduate faculty. 

(4) The student should prepare his own written 
statement of -^e proposed practice and Its 
objectives. This statement of the objectives 
must be acceptable to the pr*;eptor and the 
faculty advisor and filed with the student's 
record, ; „ 

2. The program, whether of f -campus, or ..on-campus , should 
deal wUh activities that are In th^ mainstream of the 
employer's business. It should involve a real problem 
for which a solution is needed and for which there is 
a reasonable chance of success. The problems, insofar 
as possible, should contain time restraints and require 
economic analysis. 

. The internship experience should have" definite ternjinal 
' Objectives thitt are realistic and sufficiently limited 
ao that they can be accompllahed jvithin the time limit 
Of the achool'a profeaaional practice program. 

1. The^ ^ork sfysuld challenge the student's creativity, 
drlw ujpon hla technical backgrbtind and develop his 
abil:y;y to solve realistic technical problems. > 

i. The student may function either as an individual or as 
a member of a tetiri assigned to obtain the solution of 



one or more problems or projects. If the project is a 
t#ain function, It mixmt be organized so as to require 
individual. responsibility for a specific seKment(s). 

6. The student will be held directiy accountable for his 
part of the problem analysis and solution with respect 
to the timelinessv quality, and accuracy of the 
solution: ' , * 

7. The student will be required to submit scheduled writ- 
ten status reports, including a single comprehensive 
written treatise. Tjj^e treatise will be fil«d in the 
school's of fice >here It will be ava^Llable to the 
public. Where usual documentation procedures of the 
sponsorihg firm or agency, meet or exceed minimum 
requirements, such documentation will be accepted' to 
meet Professional Practice requirements. 

8. An examining committee consisting of thre^ members or 
associate members of the graduate faculty from the 
College of Engineering will conduct the final exami- 
nation and evaluate the treatise; Normally, the com- 
mittee will include the faculty advisor and onJ other 
faculty member from the student's school. The third 
member should be selected from the faculty other than 
that of the student's own Professional School, pre- 
ferably in the College of Engineering. 

9. The examining committee will ascertain that (l)'*the 
student gained acceptable e:\perlence, (2) an acceptable 
treatise was submitted, and (3) the student reached the 
required minimum leVel of competence and performance in 
his practice. The committee will seek the evaluation, 
advicie, and counsel of the preceptor who shall' be in- 
vited to participate fully In the final evaluation. 

The examining committee will report in writing their 
evaluation and recommendations to the student. This 
.evaluation shall be. signed by each member of the commit- 
tee and a copy will become a part of the student's 
record. 

0. Off-campus Professional Practice pbsitions are consid- 
ered temporary employment by the College of Engineering. 

1. Grades for Professional Practice will be assigned by 
.the faculty. It is suggested that the reports and 

progress be evaluated on a regularly scheduled basis * 
by the advisor and the preceptor . 

. The student should take his last semester in residence,. 

Th^fa<julty of each school should" continually evaluate 
entire prbgram totissure that it is meeting the desired 
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objective. The faculty Is also responsible f or- the evalu- 
ation of each student's actlvjltles. The evaluation must 
consider the Professional Practice at its Inception, during 
its life and at its termination. Some elements to be eval- 
uated are: 

(1) Initial Selection Does the plan satisfy 
the educational objectives of the school . 
and the basic goal of Professional Practice? 

<2) Advance Planning — Has the Professional 

Practice experience been adequately planned? 
Have the appropriate faculty, student and 
preceptor been selected? Are all' aware of 
the scope of the wdrk and prepared to see it 
through to its completion^ ^ 
f / ■ ■ 

(3) Active Phase — Is satisfactory progress 

being made? Are interim reports and faculty 
consultation with the student's preceptor on 
schedule? 



(4) Completion of Professional Practice The 
final evaluation shall be based on an oral 
report and a comprehensive report (treatise) 
written by the student. Were the objectives 
met? What was the student's development as 
an individual, as an engineer? " 

Suitable course work may b^ substituted for the internship* 
In the case of a student who returns .to school after having 
been engagSxi In the practice of engineering, provided the^ stu-, 
dent can establish that his experience has met or exceeded the 
level of authentic Involvement expected of an internship-. If 
professional practice does not appear on?, the student 's plan- 
of-study, the independent study required of Plan III master's 
programs must be Included and explicitly identified. 

Procedures differing substa4|ilLally. from these guidelines 
should be submitted In advance to the Professional College 
Curriculum Committee. Substantival deviations would include, 
but not be limited to, less thiCh twenty- four (24) hours of 
course work, alteration in the tlmlng^of Professional Practice 
such that it d6es not occur prior to the last term of the 
program, and disjoint peoglods of Professional Practice that 
Interrupt the student's ablH,ty to carry through on an engi- 
neering project. , ; 

» , ,#THESIS * 

Graduate college, regulations, with regard to thesis are 
found In the graduate catalog and, with respect to format, in 
the publication, "Theses ^ritlng Manual: A Guide for Oklahoma 

.V . ■/ : ■■■.43' ' 
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State Unlveralty Graduate St^a^nta." Each atudent preparing 
a theals ahould secure a copy *df the latter. Advlaora 
should refer to, the graduate catalog for information regard- 
ing procedures and deadlines for submisaion of thesis. 

'^he graduate faculty is responsible for the nature and 
conduct of investigations leading to thesis. This responsi- 
Dnity Is normally discharged by a committee consisting of 
two members or associate members of the graduate faculty, 
one or the members of the advisory committee serves also as 
thesis advisor. 

i ■ • ■ 

INDEPENDENT ISTUDY • 

The Graduate College has adopted a policy that students 
electing the option to pursue a Plan HI Master of Science 
degree (all-course option) undertake some form^.of creative 
component under the guidance of a faculty member in his 
Professional School. This requit-ement insures a close work- 
ing relatlonsihip between the student and at least one faculty 
member. This, in turn, will enable the faculty member to 
comment, on the'student's aptitudes and performance should the 
Student feek to continue for a Ph.D. While it involves an 
independent study project of comparable scope to a project ' 
submitted for thesis credit; the credit allowed could be well 
below the nominal six (6) hours for thesis, with the principal 
difference being that the effort devoted to documentation 
could be significantly less in this case than-for a master's 
thesis meeting Graduate College requirements. 

REVISION OF THESE GUIDELINES 

Experience both wlthK^the concept of the Professional 
bchools and the procedures described in this document will ' 
indicate over timfe whether modification^ or revii^ions are 
needed. ^Any member of the faculty of the' Prof essional Schools 
of Engineering may call attention to such, a need in a letter 
addressed to the Professional College Curriculum Committee. 
The committee will be responsible for Recommending appropriate 
revisions of this document to the Engineering Council for 
subsequent submission to. the faculty fc^r acceptance. 
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/•u. * APPLICATIOM FOR GRADUATE CREDIT FOR SENIORS 

(Thlf tovm InCMdcd for by «tud«net In Gmduau-ProfMflonal tutut only.) 
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AFFINDIX C 
APPLICATXOH RBPBRRAt FORM 
PR0PI88](^QNiUL SCHOOL 

OOLLBGS OF ENGtMSERINC 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mtnorandun D«t« 



To: H«ad, Professional School of ' Engineering. 

From: Adalaalona Officer, Office of the Dean of Engineering. 

Sut>ject: Application for Ad«laslon by 

Student's NeiM. 

' ..1.. ,11 ..I,. - ,-. ^ .., .11. I. M , . ■ - ■■,, ' , „ .. , ,.,■-,- ■ 

ADMISSIONS OFFICER'S RECOmENDATION 
(See attached Pre-englneerlng Evaluetlon Chart, Pom 13) 

The student meets the academic criteria for admission. 



The student does not meed academic admission requirements' 



The following deflclenclea are^oted: 



Admlaalon recommended _ , ; Admission not reconmended. 



Signature Date 



PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ENDORSEMENT 

Professional School of ^ ^Engineering 

The student Is acceptable. 



The stiideiit Is not scceptsble. 
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